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HE only safety there is for local union officers in protecting their 

union against their enemies is to work together in harmony. This does 
not mean that if there is an officer who is absolutely doing wrong and not 
taking care of his work, or doing things that are not in harmony with the 
trade union movement, that you have to go along with him. No, there 
should be a combined effort on the part of the other officers to remove him 
from office in the regular way and in accordance with our laws. 
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DIVIDED house is bound to fall, and every local union today and 
every International Union is confronted with agitators. Working 
together we can overcome this minority of agitators and disturbers who 
never fail to attend the meetings. In working together it means all mem- 
bers, having their own interests at heart, must attend the meetings of the 

local union. 
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HERE are some chronic, diseased individuals who are agitators and 


there are some other classes of agitators who are paid to create 
trouble. 
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NLESS you run your union in accordance with our laws, especially 
the financial end of your union, you can rest assured that it will not 
be long until the local or federal authorities get their finger on you and 
your wrongdoing. I am eternally preaching to you the necessity of being 
on the level. The cleverest crooks in the country are behind the bars. It 
is only natural that in an organization of over 250,000 members wrong- 
doers will creep in. Since the abolishing of Prohibition the wrongdoers 
that were engaged in that traffic and in other dangerous shake-downs 
have decided to work themselves into the Labor Movement in some dis- 
tricts. They will not work with their hands. They got a taste of soft money 
and they don’t enjoy honest money. Look out for them in your unions 
and don’t be afraid to report to the proper authorities those that you 
believe do not belong and that are in the union to make it a shake-down 
or racketeering proposition. 
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Let There Be Light 


Two men have resigned from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue because 
that bureau made public the names of 
a group of wealthy tax dodgers. The 
two resignees declare that they could 
not persuade themselves that such 
publicity was right. They were offered 
their choice between doing their work 
in this matter or quitting. They chose 
to quit. 

The bureau is to be congratulated 
on their departure. There are just two 
possible explanations of these resigna- 
tions. Either they were superhyper- 
sensitive about offending multimil- 
lionaires, or they had some personal 
axe to grind. In either case, they have 
no possible business in a government 
bureau, charged with the hard and 
grim duty of collecting taxes in the 
teeth of every obstacle that greedy in- 
dividuals, unscrupulous lawyers, and 
intricate corporation setups can put 
in the way. 

When a rich man incorporates a 
racing stable, and charges off the cost 
thereof as reductions of his personal 
income and therefore of his income 
taxes, why shouldn’t the public know 
it? 

When a corporation lawyer pays 
about $8,000 to a Bermuda “insurance 
company” without a dollar of assets, 
and juggles the premium of a one-pay- 
ment policy against a “loan” from the 
company of practically the same 
amount, why shouldn’t the people 
hear of it? 

Never forget one fact: The Federal 
government must and will raise cer- 
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tain sums of money by taxes. If it 
doesn’t get this money from those 
most able to pay, it will take it from 
those less able to pay. Exemption for 
the millionaire means higher taxes for 
owners of small homes; always has 
and always will. The chiselers who in- 
corporated racing stables and dealt 
with fake foreign insurance compa- 
nies are shifting their proper burdens 
to the shoulders of workers, farmers 
and small business men. 

Publicity is a feeble weapon in deal- 
ing with such chiselling. A dozen “re- 
spectable” tax dodgers joining Al Ca- 
pone in the penitentiary where Al 
went for tax dodging would be an 
enormous aid in increasing govern- 
ment revenues, and adjusting in 
proper fashion the burdens of taxa- 
tion. But at present, publicity, “piti- 
less publicity” as Woodrow Wilson 
well called it, is about the only weapon 
available. Let there be more of it.— 
American Photo-Engraver. 





Shorter Hours Lower 
Unemployment 


Harrisburg, Pa. — That shorter 
working hours have on unemployment 
the result predicted by organized la- 
bor is being demonstrated by Penn- 
sylvania’s 44-hour week for women, 
according to Ralph M. Bashore, secre- 
tary of labor and industry. 

A substantial drop in relief rolls 
has been traced directly to the act, 
which has been in effect just a month, 
Bashore declared this week. Employ- 
ment and purchasing power has been 
stimulated in every section of the 
state, he said. 

So encouraging are the figures, Ba- 
shore emphasized, that he predicted 
the general 44-hour week, effective 
December 1, will send additional thou- 
sands of men and women back into 
profitable jobs and reduce the relief 
problem to relatively negligible pro- 
portions. 

The woman’s law, Bashore con- 
tended, is responsible for an 18 per 


cent increase in jobs in retail business, 
10 per cent in restaurants and 12 to 
14 per cent in laundries. Other indus- 
tries have made corresponding gains. 

“The results prove Governor Earle 
was right when he fought for the 
shorter work-week,” Bashore said. 
“But the most heartening feature 
about the administration of this new 
law is that a majority of employers 
are trying to comply with the spirit 
as well as the letter of the law. Public 
opinion will curb the chiselers.”— 
Labor. 





Uncle Sam Abroad 


In an address before the recent con- 
vention of Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
held in Buffalo, N. Y., General Smed- 
ley D. Butler of the United States Ma- 
rines (retired) said he was of the 
opinion that the vast majority of the 
American people are opposed to war, 
especially a war on foreign shores. 

He told the reporters: “United 
States citizens should get the hell out 
of China and stay out. We ought to get 
every American out of the war zone, 
then let the financial interests who are 
over there run up their own flag and 
fight their own battles.” 

We feel very much like the General. 
Why should American corporations 
build factories in foreign countries, 
hire cheap labor, and flood the mar- 
kets of this country with their prod- 
ucts, while our citizens walk the 
streets, and then, in case of trouble 
arising in these countries, expect this 
Government to send over troops and 
warships to protect their property at 
the expense of the lives of the young 
men of our nation? 

We are duty bound to protect the 
lives of our citizens, no matter where 
they may be, and we do so. But when 
it comes to protecting the property of 
these corporations who are doing all 
they can to lower to standards of 
American working people, then Uncle 
Sam should say to them: “Spend your 
profits to protect your property.” 
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Radicals 


Ordinarily, a “radical” is one who 
disagrees with you. Actually, and ac- 
cording to the dictionary, a “radical” 
is one who tries to get at the root of 
things. Unfortunately, the word has 
been limited to one who is out to make 
trouble in political and economic af- 
fairs and who doesn’t hesitate to use 
force in order to accomplish his pur- 
pose. 

Naturally, any kind of “radical,” 
whether he disagrees with others, 
whether he is trying to get at funda- 
mental truth, or whether he is trying 
to upset the present social order, is in- 
viting trouble for himself. 

But we should be mighty careful 
how or why we characterize a man as 
a radical—in our labor union, in our 
church, in our town, or in public life. 

To call a man a radical is an easy 
way to get rid of him without using 
any further argument, because most 
of us don’t like to be disturbed by any- 
thing that’s different. We like to go 
along in the even tenor of our ways, 
without having to think very much— 
about anything. We’d much rather go 
to the movies to be amused, or look at 
the “funnies” in the daily newspaper, 
or just “call the whole thing off.” 
Anyway, it’s much more comfortable 
to go along with the crowd. 

It doesn’t require much brain power 
to shut off a man just because you and 
your side are in the majority. But it’s 
a lot better to understand a man than 
to silence him. And, perhaps—if you 
understood him—you’d find that he 
was right even though he was dif- 
ferent. 

Every man who ever became a 
leader was regarded as a “radical.” 
So was every great thinker—every 
scientist, every philosopher, every in- 
ventor, was at one time scorned as a 
“radical”—because he wasn’t think- 
ing in a rut, and because he had the 
courage to be different. It’s quite pos- 
sible to go to extremes—although the 
greatest danger in most men’s lives is 
that they will die of dry rot—in fact, 





they are already dead, but, unfortu- 
nately, they don’t know it. 

And so, you’d better be slow about 
bucking the Galileos—who are sure 
that the world revolves on its axis; the 
Columbuses who insist that the earth 
is round; the Edisons who believe in 
the power of electricity; the Fultons 
who see the possibilities in the steam- 
boat; the Gutenbergs who dreamed 
out the printing press; the Washing- 
tons who fought for freedom for their 
country; the Lincolns who saved the 
negroes from slavery; to say nothing 
about the men and women who today 
are leading in the fight for emancipa- 
tion in industry. 

These are some of the “radicals” in 
practical life who saw, even through 
an agony of tears, while “wise men” 
mocked and smiled in derision.— 
Stelzle Good Neighbor League. 





More Fabric Shoes 


While shoe production turned up- 
ward in August from the summer low 
the rebound was not great enough to 
lift total output above last year’s rec- 
ord peak. Moreover, high leather costs 
have stimulated the fabrication of 
part-fabric or all-fabric shoes. In the 
first eight months, part-leather and 
part-fabric shoes increased 306 per 
cent in volume, all-fabric shoes were 
up 227 per cent; all-leather shoes, 
however, increased only 8 per cent. 





Cables from London indicate that 
British sentiment is decidedly in 
favor of President Roosevelt’s pro- 
posal to reform the Federal courts. 
“They have nothing of the kind in 
England,” observes the New York 
“Times,” editorially. “An act of Par- 
liament is supreme. No judge can 
question its validity.” The same is 
true of France, and practically every 
other country where democracy still 
survives. Only in the United States 
do judges claim the right to nullify 
laws passed by the national legisla- 
ture and signed by the chief exec- 
utive.—Labor. 
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In SUMMING UP the results of the late election in many cities, we find 
that it contained a lesson worthy of analysis. The overwhelming election 
of LaGuardia in New York proves conclusively that where the workers 
are united they can do things. No one, even those that are blind and 
prejudiced, can deny the fact that LaGuardia was elected by the masses 
of the working people. The American Labor Party seems to have received 
from the press more than their just share of credit for the election of 
LaGuardia as Mayor of New York City. While that group, mostly com- 
posed of trade unionists connected with the Hebrew trades, did splendid 
service, they did not by any means do the whole job, as the trade unionists 
and their friends in the American Federation of Labor who are not con- 
nected with the American Labor Party, cast just as many votes, if not 
more, for LaGuardia as did the membership of the American Labor Party. 
For instance, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters with its fifteen 
local unions voting in Greater New York, with a membership of close to 
40,000, were unanimously back of and voted for LaGuardia. Not only did 
they cast their own votes but the votes of their wives and families, num- 
bering not less than 100,000, all for LaGuardia. Why? Not because he 
was a Republican or a Progressive, but because he had proved himself to 
be the friend of Labor. And no man can win today, except perhaps in the 
solid South, unless he is the friend of the working man. And when I say 
the working man and woman I mean those that are unorganized as well 
as those that are organized, because the unorganized, as I have repeatedly 
said, usually follow the lead of the organized workers. The days of graft 
and handslapping and personal favors by Tammany Hall or any other 
such institution, Democratic or Republican, are things of the past. No 
labor man can deliver the votes of the workers today unless he has the 
right candidate, and the right candidate must be someone who has proved 
himself the friend of the masses of the people. On the other hand, in 
Detroit, where the C. I. O. membership favored a certain candidate, the 
American Federation of Labor unions opposed that candidate and that 
candidate for mayor, Mr. Patrick O’Brien, lost the election, and Mr. 
Reading, backed by the organizations outside the C. I. O. and by the great 
multitude of the unorganized workers, was elected mayor of that now 
third largest city in the United States. In Pittsburgh, Mayor Scully was 
elected and he was backed by every trade unionist and their friends in the 
city of Pittsburgh. There was no division here between the two factions. 
As stated a few months ago in this magazine, the C. I. O., or any third 
party which it would create, cannot make much headway in this country 
unless Labor is united, and we again state that it would be many years, 
even with Labor united, before they could solidify their forces and educate 
the masses to the end that a third party could get very far. What a united 
Labor Party with their friends could do would be to hold the balance of 
power and by their votes help to put out of office their enemies who had 
proved false and to elect to office men friendly to the interests of the 
workers. As far as the farmers are concerned, in sixty per cent of the 
farming states the farmers are absolutely looking out for the farmers and 
for no one else, and their helpfulness to labor unions, especially when 
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engaged in strikes, has been insignificant in many states here in the 
Middle West or in the agricultural districts. There may come a time—but 
not in the very near future—in which the farmers may see the wisdom of 
merging politically, in their own interests, with Labor. The American 
Legion maintains a strong, influential lobby in Washington but in casting 
their votes a vast majority of the American Legion members are trade 
unionists and workers who look to and are guided by the doctrines and 
advice of organized labor. The American Legion in nearly every instance 
in Washington works hand in hand with Labor for labor legislation. The 
election on last Tuesday proved but one thing to those who are not stupidly 
blind, and that is that where Labor was united in nearly all the important 
cities they were successful in electing their candidates. In many cities 
where they were working one faction against another the candidates of 
one or the other were defeated. If those few men who are ambitious to 
go farther politically under the banner of Labor cannot see this situation, 
then we believe they are more stupid and prejudiced than we believed 
them to be. We hope and trust that the division now obtaining in the ranks 
of Labor will soon be overcome and that one solid body of trade unionists, 
embracing the C. I. O., the American Federation of Labor, and the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods, will moid themselves into one united body so that the 
rank and file, the great multitude of the workers, will be benefited as they 
should be and as they will need to be if they expect not only to hold what 
they have but to go onward and forward. 


The PLEADINGS of ex-President Hoover and the late presidential candi- 
date Landon to mass the Republicans of the nation into one front is, 
indeed, to say the least, pitiful. Hoover and Landon may both be honest 
and sincere in their opinions, and perhaps they are not to blame for having 
those opinions, because they were born and trained in environments 
creating such opinions, but who wants to go back to the pitiful conditions 
obtaining under the Hoover administration? We make this statement from 
no partisan point of view. If the people were ever blessed with somebody 
in the White House who knows the conditions surrounding our own country 
and the whole world, they are blessed in having the present head of our 
government in office. He knows all the trickery of foreign nations because 
he has been trained in that political arena. He knows all the crooked 
manipulations and underhanded work of the Wall Street interests and of 
the banking and monied interests of the country. He knows every class 
of politician and he has them assorted in accordance with their degrees 
of sincerity and ability. He knows that the southern Democrats are 
opposed to a minimum wage of forty cents an hour because the pre- 
vailing wage for unskilled labor in a number of the southern states is 
twenty-five cents an hour, and that the southern Democrats are endeavor- 
ing to serve what they believe are the interests of the South. He knows 
that the eastern Republicans represent and speak for the manufacturers 
and monied interests of the East. He knows that the Middle West repre- 
sentatives are talking for the farmers and that every one of them has a 
card up his sleeve. He knows they do not speak for, nor do they consider 
that they are representing the entire nation. The trouble with our Senate 
and Congress today is that they are elected to make laws for all the people 
in the United States and each one of the representatives believes and 
acts having in mind only his own particular constituency. The present 
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head of our government knows all of those tricks. Politics with him has 
been a science. And the best of it all is that he has the courage to hold to 
his own convictions, having in mind all the time the inierests of the 
greatest number of the people of the United States. One slight blunder 
by the head of our government and his representatives in the Diplomatic 
Service would undoubtedly have brought us into war in Europe before 
now. The failure of Hoover was that he did not know America or the 
American working people; that while he was honest at heart, he repre- 
sented the rich mining classes with whom he was connected for many 
years in the Orient and with whom he made all his money. From the 
business man’s point of view Hoover was sincerely honest but absolutely 
and pitifully ignorant of American political life and its entanglements. 
In our opinion Landon knew more of American life but would have been a 
bigger failure than Hoover because of the fact that he knew nothing 
about the manufacturing or banking life of the nation and would have 
had to depend upon selfish representatives to keep him informed. Those 
two men are now trying to resurrect and build up an opposition party, if they 
succeed, it will be a walk-over for any man that the Democrats may 
choose to run in 1940, unless the Democrats, or the party in power, so 
blatantly blunder as to alienate from them the masses of the working 
people by some adverse legislation enacted in the belief that they are in 
office indefinitely. 


TTT 


By THE TIME you receive this issue of our magazine you will be getting 
ready to make your Christmas purchases. Let me advise you, as I have 
done in the past, to be sensible about the expenditure of your money for 
Christmas. Don’t send unnecessary Christmas cards to people that you 
merely know. In purchasing gifts try and get something that will be 
useful, not a lot of foolish things that are impractical. Remember the 
week after Christmas is also coming and also there is coming a long spell 
of cold weather in which sickness or unemployment may strike any of us, 
and it would be well to have as many dollars as possible to meet any emer- 
gency that might arise. Don’t misunderstand this statement. I am in 
favor of and believe in Christmas rejoicing and in Christmas giving, but 
the giving should be both sensible and practical, and the greatest good 
that can be done is to give something to someone who has nothing or who 
is really in need. No matter how small your earnings are, try and find 
some family or some relative that is in need and give them something. 
Christmas is a season of rejoicing for the salvation of the world, and of 
uniting and bringing together families and friends. It is not intended 
that Christmas should be a season of debauchery, noise making, or rowdy- 
ism, which would include drunkenness or other acts against the health of 
the individual or against the sanctity of the season. Especially is Christ- 
mas designed to make children happy. Is there any one of us that cannot 
look back with a feeling of rejoicing and happiness to our childhood days 
when we anticipated the Christmas season many weeks ahead? Who of 
us that cannot remember on Christmas morning waking up and finding 
some simple toy or gift that we had hoped for laid in the kitchen, which 
was then the only warm room in the house? Even though we did not have 
the luxuries and the abundance of toys that many children now seem to 
have, the few simple gifts we had stand out in our memory as perhaps 
nothing else in our childhood. Remember that the children of today are 
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human also and that their season is the Christmas season and they espe- 
cially should be remembered. This applies more to the poor children of the 
poor families than to children who are housed and well fed and have always 
received care and consideration. Be sensible, then; about the spending of 
your hard-earned dollars in Christmas presents, and don’t try to exchange 
presents with your friends, many of whom need nothing and sometimes 
criticize the gifts. Better by far there was no such exchange. For your- 
self, remember that your health and your strength and your peace of mind 
the day after Christmas is just as important as it was the day before 
Christmas. Therefore spend Christmas accordingly. 


TTF 


Orricers of local unions and International Unions should keep off the 
front pages of the newspapers as much as possible. Remember this, that 
the papers can destroy you as well as make you. As a matter of fact 
they never yet have made a Labor Union official. What the rank and file 
wants and desires is work, quiet work, that brings results. Newspaper 
writers do not always write what they believe. They write what they 
believe they can sell to their papers, and the papers print only what they 
believe the public is hungry for. Note the publicity given to racketeers, 
murderers and gunmen by the daily press. Why, the daily press has made 
heroes of criminals, and in many instances have influenced the minds of 
the younger people to also become criminal heroes or gun-toting idols, 
such as the gangsters have been made by many of the papers. In Euro- 
pean countries publicity is not given the criminals and there is less crime 
in those countries, but repeating what we said above, the greatest service 
is rendered to Labor by men who work quietly, unostentatiously, and 
deliver the goods by not exposing their cards too much. Very often news- 
paper publicity has destroyed many Labor men because their heads have 
not been big enough to hold the temporary flattery. I think I can safely 
say that were it not for the fact that so much publicity has been given to 
the division in Labor and the names of men in connection with that divi- 
sion mentioned so often, and the attempt made by writers to unnecessarily 
and unjustly increase the importance of certain individual leaders in the 
eyes of the public—lI repeat, I feel that if such a condition had not obtained 
we would be nearer a settlement now of the split in the ranks of Labor. 
Men in public life as a result of newspaper publicity, sometimes influenced 


. by their families for a continuation of this publicity, go so far in one 


direction that they are not free agents and because they have been held 
up as great leaders by a prejudiced, hateful press, a press that has never 
done much for Labor, those same leaders cannot easily turn back. I repeat, 
the differences existing at the present time between the two factions in 
the Labor Movement would be nearer a solution if certain men’s names 
and pictures were not published so often in the daily press of the country. 
Making a man a hero when he knows in his heart he is not a hero or a 
superhuman man, often gets him to thinking that he is bigger than he 
really is. Therefore I say to you in your own interests, “Keep off the 
front page.” The papers do not pay your salary. Every day, every hour, 
the writer has requests for interviews, pictures, pictures of his home, his 
office, etc. Take my position away from me “and I would soon be the 
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forgotten man.” No man is as soon forgotten as an ex-labor official. I 
have for years kept my home telephone number out of the telephone direc- 
tory. Why? I desire to work without publicity. Do thou likewise. 


TTF 


Ons of the most interesting and educational addresses delivered before 
the Convention of the American Federation of Labor was that of Judge 
Joseph Padway, who is the attorney and legal representative of the organ- 
izations of labor affiliated with the American Federation of Labor in the 
State of Wisconsin. Judge Padway in his plain, educational language, 
gave more thorough understanding of the National Labor Relations Act 
to the delegates and to the representatives of Labor in general than any 
other man that appeared before the Convention. To say the least, he is a 
great help to Labor in the State of Wisconsin. It is true that he gets paid 
for his work, and this is as it should be, but from all the reports we have 
of his work from our own people and from many other Labor men, he is 
decent and clean, honest and square, about charging for his services. We 
have a certain fear of the average lawyer in large cities with whom we 
are compelled to do business, and our connection with lawyers is increas- 
ing because of the fact that the latest method employed by corporations 
aud the enemies of Labor is to apply to the courts. We repeat, the average 
lawyer has no conscience when it comes to dealing with a labor organiza- 
tion. They just try to figure out how much they can get by finding out 
how much you are worth. The law does not set the fees for lawyers, no 
more than for doctors, consequently you are open to anything that they 
may send in in the form of a bill for services. Don’t pay if you think you 
are overcharged. There are a few, however, who have a conscience, whose 
heart and soul is in the work of serving Labor, and amongst them is Joe 
Padway. We know of one or two others, especially one in Pittsburgh, who 
has served our people without remuneration in days when they were in 
serious trouble. We refer to Attorney John Frankel. This man up to now 
has rendered greater service to our organizations in Pittsburgh than any 
man we have ever had connected with us from a legal standpoint. There 
is also a real fellow in Washington who is not a bloodsucker, and perhaps 
there are a few others, but we repeat, they are very few. The average 
lawyer believes that all they have to do is send in their bill and the local 
union officers, or the International officers, will dish out the money. Of 
course in this they are mistaken in most instances, because International 
men especially are not fools and they regard the money as in their trust 
and keeping and in many instances are more careful of its expenditure 
than they are of their own personal funds. In other words, the Inter- } 
national officers of International Unions of today are business men and 
they know when they are being mulcted. ” 

But going back to the case of Judge Joseph Padway of Milwaukee. 
We repeat, his address was helpful, splendid, encouraging, enlightening. ’ 
Some few years ago Joe Padway addressed the Federation Convention 
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and made a special attack on the Department of Justice under the super- 

vision of the Honorable Homer Cummings. Judge Padway was at that 

time thoroughly dissatisfied with the Department of Justice because it : 
had failed in speeding up test cases dealing with the N. R. A. It was the | 
duty of the writer to answer Judge Padway and deny the charges the | 
following day. The writer clearly stated that the attack was unreasonable | 
and unjust and that for the first time in the history of our government, 
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under the leadership of either the Republican or Democratic Party, we 
had a Department of Justice that was sympathetic to Labor, and of course 
this might be somewhat due to the fact that the head of our government 
fully understood he was elected by the working men’s vote and was 
exceptionally friendly to Labor. We felt at that time that the Department 
of Justice would proceed to test the N. R. A. law as to its constitutionality 
just as soon as they found what they considered a “good case.” We 
strongly deplored and protested the statements of Judge Padway against 
the Department of Justice. We also protested to the Executive Council for 
having given such leeway to any invited guest to attack what we believed 
unjustly, a department of the government. President Green was cautioned 
in the Executive Council against procedure of such a character in the 
future. Our contention at that time with Judge Padway, whom we did 
not know as well as we know him now, proved to be correct, because when 
the Department of Justice finally got the N. R. A. under test in the 
Supreme Court it was declared unconstitutional. 

We can subscribe to every statement made by Judge Padway in his 
last address to the Convention, with the exception of his statement that 
unless the Commissioners appointed under the National Labor Relations 
Act changed their methods of procedure, in other words, changed their 
system of deciding questions involving Labor and its right to organize, it 
would be better to have the Act abolished or repealed. In talking the 
matter over afterwards with Judge Padway we reminded him we could 
not agree with that statement and he very graciously admitted that per- 
haps the statement did not entirely express his position. He agreed with 
us that the National Labor Relations Act, commonly called the Wagner 
Act, was the greatest piece of Labor emancipation ever obtained unless 
it is destroyed by prejudiced or incompetent commissioners. It is the duty 
of Labor to see that the Wagner Act is not repealed but that if its provi- 
sions are violated by a prejudiced commission, Labor should see to it, that 
it is protected as the law intended that it should be protected under the 
Act. It was our privilege also to hear Judge Padway express himself 
before the Executive Council during the sessions of the Convention and 
we went away with the feeling that there were some men in the legal 
profession that were doing a real service to the Labor Movement, some 
men who are honest, sincere and who had the hearts of the pioneers that 
laid the ground work for American civilization. In our opinion outstand- 
ing in the class is Judge Joseph Padway. 


TTT 


In THE City of Minneapolis on October 16, 1937, Local 471, Milk Drivers’ 
and Dairy Employees’ Union, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
No one but those who remember the conditions twenty-five years ago 
in our International Union and especially in Minneapolis can understand 
what twenty-five years of organization means and the sufferings and 
hardships that were endured to maintain Local 471. To the writer, who 
signed the charter for the Milk Drivers of Minneapolis twenty-five years 
ago, it is a joy in itself that cannot be explained by simple words. Today 
the union is one of the strongest of its kind in our country, not the 
strongest in numbers, but the strongest in proportion to the men engaged 
in the industry, both inside and outside of the dairies, perhaps in our 
country. I have seen it grow from practically a few men, heroes in my 
estimation, to where it is today, successful beyond description and beyond 
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our earliest anticipation. I was in Denver attending the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor or I would have made every effort to 
be present at the celebration of the twenty-fifth birthday of this local 
union because I know its history and what it has accomplished. Attempts 
were made to destroy it in its early days. The heroes that started the 
union spread out and encouraged other men to join hands with them and 
finally, after a short time, the organization maintaining their union 
against all the persecution of unjust capital and unjust employers were 
eventually forced on strike and like a solid rock and like the heroes of the 
Light Brigade those men stood shoulder to shoulder and face to face, 
fighting the common enemy. When there was not one large distributor in 
Minneapolis of milk or other dairy products that would do business with 
the union, those men did something that was never done successfully in 
this country before; they founded a co-operative milk company. They 
borrowed and begged money to buy stock in this co-operative company. 
Many of them mortgaged their homes and they put on its feet the success- 
ful co-operative company, controlled entirely by the members of the union 
and that company has since continued to function and is perhaps the 
largest distributor of dairy products in the City of Minneapolis at the 
present time. 

I have read and heard of other co-operative institutions and I have 
studied the co-operative movement in England, during my visits there 
in years past, but the co-operative movement of England was generally 
not confined to trade unionists nor did they purchase union-made products 
or sell union-made products nor did the co-operative stores of England 
hire union labor, but in this co-operative milk distributing company in 
Minneapolis there is not a man or woman in its employment who is not a 
member of the union, with the exception of the officials, who cannot hold 
membership under our laws, and let me say further, that those union 
men, the rank and file of the membership of Local 471, who still own 
much of the stock, will fight the co-operative company, their company, as 
quickly as they will any other employer, if the company, through its man- 
agement, violates the agreement or does anything else against the rules 
laid down by Local 471. 

I could go on indefinitely, describing what those men have gone 
through in building their union. The Labor Movement in Minneapolis for 
a long time was cursed with extremists, who are always on the job trying 
to create dissension, some of them sincere, others with ulterior motives, 
but never have any disturbers, any dangerous agitators or any employers, 
through their spies or agents, been able to convince the majority of Local 
471 that they should move one inch from the straight union path which 
they obligated themselves to pursue when becoming affiliated and char- 
tered by our International Union. 

The officers of the union have always attended to their business faith- 
fully and they are supported by the membership, who are descendents of 
a race that are hard working, intelligent, scrupulously honest and believe 
in keeping a contract when made by themselves or their representatives. 
They have always been loyal and never faltered in that loyalty to the 
International Brotherhood, the parent body, and to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

I must not finish without saying that through their influence, their 
calm, cool-headed judgment, their determination 2nd perseverance when 
necessity requires, they have had such a wholesome influence on the other 
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trade unions in the district that, at the present time, I can truthfully say 
that the Labor Movement as a whole is better, healthier, more real and 
determined than it ever was in its history. 

I am pleased and happy to pay this tribute to the officers and mem- 
bership of Local 471 and wish them God speed in their onward march to 
greater success. The celebration of their twenty-fifth anniversary was a 
splendid success, a great reunion of old and new members and friends. 


OFT 


Address Delivered by Daniel J. Tobin, President of International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, September 22, 1937, at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, to Catholic Confer- 
ence on Industrial Problems 


Collective bargaining between labor and capital is as necessary in 
our modern civilization as sunshine or fresh air. Only those that are 
blind to present-day conditions refuse to agree to the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining. For many years organized labor in many of its branches, 
especially in the so-called unskilled division, were begging and praying 
the employers to meet them around the table and discuss the questions 
of wages, working conditions and union recognition. For many years 
many employers—yes, large groups of employers—organized themselves 
into associations and the principal purpose in such associations was to 
defeat the right of the workers to organize and to pass resolutions refus- 
ing the principle of collective bargaining. It is indeed one of the most 
depressing pages in the history of industry in our country, the sufferings 
endured by the workers and the great loss financially to employers because 
of the attitude of large corporations and employers in general in their 
bitter determination not to discuss with the organizations of labor ques- 
tions of employment and the requests of the workers for a betterment of 
their conditions. There are many of us that can remember the great suffer- 
ing in the original anthracite strike in 1898. There are some of us now 
that can still see the picture of the thousands of children whose fathers 
were forced up against the wall to a condition of starvation because of the 
attitude of the mine owners of those days in refusing to discuss the ques- 
tion of wages and hours in the mining regions. Some of us at least can 
remember the great suffering in the textile industry because of the atti- 
tude of employers in that industry in their refusal to recognize the right 
of the workers to a hearing. In all the large strikes that this country has 
witnessed or endured for the past forty years, I am satisfied that if the 
principle of collective bargaining could have been put into practice ninety 
per cent of those strikes would have been avoided. Bear in mind that not 
only did the workers and their families suffer beyond description, but 
industry also suffered, and while apparently in some instances large in- 
dustries were successful in winning the strikes, substantially they were 
in the end the losers. There is nothing to be gained from a so-called win- 
ning of a strike on the part of industry, because even if the workers are 
beaten into submission and forced to surrender after weeks or months 
of striking, the industry is disorganized and the workers, discouraged and 
depressed, return to their employment vowing within themselves that 
when the time comes they will avenge the suffering they have endured. 
In nearly every industry, as in the case of the miners and the textile 
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industry, the workers, as soon as possible, perhaps within a year or two, 
begin to reorganize and the same thing happens over again. We either 
have another strike bringing about more suffering, causing greater losses 
to the industry, or we have employers and representatives of the workers 
sitting around the table, usually adjusting by compromise the differences 
existing. Collective bargaining is the modern method of preventing greater 
losses to capital and greater suffering to the workers. I have been an 
official of the organized labor movement for thirty-five years and in 
looking over all the great strikes I have come to the conclusion that most 
of them could have been avoided, and in recent years nearly all the large 
strikes obtained amongst the unorganized workers. In the printing trades, 
the building trades and in the railroad employments there have been no 
strikes because the representatives of capital and labor sit down for days 
and eventually reach an understanding. In the work in which I am 
engaged, with 300,000 members at the present time, we have less than 
500 men on strike throughout the nation, and 300 of those 500 are on 
strike or have ceased work with the consent of our employers in and 
around San Francisco because we are both engaged in endeavoring to 
overcome radical, Communistic leadership which is endeavoring to control 
the workers of the western coast and which has been somewhat successful 
under the leadership of a non-citizen of the United States, a native of 
Australia. In the automobile and rubber industries where strikes have 
taken place within the last year or so, such strikes have attracted the 
attention of the nation, there was practically no organization amongst the 
workers before the strike. The same is true in the steel industry. For 
years the employers have spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in hiring 
spies and other classes of a dangerous character, as has been exposed in 
the LaFollette Senate investigation, for the purpose of preventing organi- 
zation of the workers. Men and women can only stand so much suffering 
and when their opportunity comes they answer the cravings of their 
hearts and they organize into organizations. The workers feeling that the 
legislative bodies of the nation, both state and national, were being con- 
siderably influenced by lobbyists maintained by capital to the end that 
legislation unfair to the workers was being enacted into law, decided 
on a political program. The workers could not meet dollar for dollar the 
expense of maintaining such lobbyists with high priced lawyers heading 
such movements. The workers, however, did realize that their only hope 
was to band themselves together politically as well as economically and 
return to office their friends, those whom they believed would not be influ- 
enced by wealth but would vote for legislation favoring the toilers of the 
nation. I think none of us will disagree with the fact that their action 
thoroughly demonstrated in 1932 that it was not a question of which 
party a man belonged to, but ‘it was a question of what the man repre- 
sented who was seeking an office. And I think the action of the electorate 
confirming the election of 1932 was so thoroughly demonstrated in 1936 
that it proves conclusively that the workers en masse, organized and 
unorganized, voted for those whom they believed would render service 
necessary for the toilers in this changed, modern civilization of today. 
The workers were forced to organize in the political field because of the 
craving of industry for more profits which had mounted to enormous sums, 
returns never dreamed of in the early days of industry in our country, 
and because in that craving the employers were continuously installing 
from their surplus profits speed-up machinery that was not only destroy- 
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ing the individuality of the worker, but causing serious unemployment in 
this bountiful nation of ours. After the election of 1932, in which as a 
Labor representative I was deeply interested, the organized labor move- 
ment proceeded to draft legislation and have said legislation enacted, that 
would compel the employers, who still fought against the principle of 
collective bargaining, to sit down at the table and deal with their workers 
where a majority of them had stated they desired a certain organization 
to represent them. This is what brought about the passage of the Wagner 
Act. If the large employers of the nation had not so blindly and bitterly 
fought against the principle of collective bargaining there never would 
have been a Wagner Act. It was my privilege to sit down and help in 
advising on drafting the Wagner Act with my associates of Labor in 
Washington, in company with Senator Wagner and other men of that 
type, who, let me remind you, have come from the ranks of the workers 
and who are sufficiently intelligent to know that unless our country begins 
to understand the desires of the workers for a better day, based on the 
principle of justice, that we will have in our country a condition similar 
to that now obtaining in many old countries across the water. Sometimes 
the workers are blamed for their attitude by men who can only see on 
the surface; sometimes we are cursed because of jurisdictional misunder- 
standings, but as a matter of fact the workers are continuously, night and 
day, endeavoring to overcome those misunderstandings, and insofar as 
jurisdictional disputes are concerned the organized workers have been 
quite successful in overcoming that condition. With the exception of one 
branch of industry, the building trades, there is no stoppage of work on 
jurisdictional disagreements, and in that particular industry the misunder- 
standings have been considerably removed in recent years. 

Collective bargaining means conferences, exchange of opinion by both 
sides, and continuing those conversations until a settlement is reached or 
until at least there is no hope of a settlement, and that time is always far 
removed if sensible, intelligent men on both sides make an honest effort 
towards a settlement. As a result of the Wagner Act, which some of us 
believed would not be sustained by the Supreme Court, not because we 
did not believe in the soundness of the law and its necessity, but because 
we believed that the principle of ownership, the right to run one’s business 
as one pleased over the right of human beings, that machinery, steel and 
electricity would come ahead of flesh and blood. Thus the Wagner Act makes 
it practically compulsory on employers to deal with that group chosen by 
fifty-one per cent of their employes. The point I am trying to make is 
this: Because of the absolute refusal of the large employers of the nation 
to deal with the representatives of Labor, in short, to recognize the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining, we have today the Wagner Act. And let 
me make this further statement, that it is my opinion that because of the 
attitude of employers who comply with the law embodied in the Wagner 
Act so reluctantly, evading every principle possible for which the Act 
was intended, that this class of employers will be the means of having 
enacted further legislation compelling employers to recognize the Wagner 
Act, the purposes and principles for which it was created, both written in 
and desired by the Act. We have found instances where employers sit in 
and deal with the representatives of the workers to cover the law, but 
that’s as far as they go. They decide before they go in to agree to disagree 
in the conference. In other words, the Wagner Act does not compel 
employers or Labor to reach an agreement, but it does mean that they 
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must put forth every effort to reach an agreement, and while that condi- 
tion is not stated with penalty it was understood and it was intended by 
the law. The purpose of collective bargaining is based on common sense, 
intelligence and a desire to be fair on the questions at issue. As a result 
of this principle being recognized by the older unions, a great deal of 
suffering and loss to both capital and labor has been avoided. Chicago is 
recognized throughout the nation and the world as being the hot-bed of 
discontent amongst the workers. It was and is perhaps a city that is as 
thoroughly organized as any large city in the world. The organization that 
I happen to represent has close to 40,000 members in and around Chicago. 
We deal with every branch of industry from the hauling of the raw mate- 
rial into the print shops and the distribution of the printed newspaper, 
to the delivery of milk, butter, bread, coal and merchandise. In that city 
of turmoil and often of discontent and misunderstanding in the years 
past between capital and labor I can truthfully say to you that the best 
proof of the principle of collective bargaining being successful is that 
during all of this unrest that has obtained within the last two or three 
years, we have never in that large membership had more than 100 men 
on strike out of 40,000 members. Why? Because sixteen or eighteen 
different branches of industry dealing with that number of local union 
representatives have sat around the table week after week and stayed 
there until eventually they reached an understanding. During all those 
days and weeks the wheels of industry kept rolling. Now this has not 
happened overnight. It has taken years to bring about a condition of this 
kind. Don’t forget for one moment that the employers need education 
more, in many instances, than the workers. The old-time employer that 
you hear so much about, slapping the workman on the back and visiting 
his home when his youngster was sick, was a pretty shrewd fellow, who 
practiced that handslapping as a method of buying the goodwill of the 
worker without paying anything extra. But when that same worker 
attempted to organize and raise the standard of his wages or reduce the 
number of his working hours from twelve to ten, or from ten to eight, you 
would find that same employer one of the most bitter antagonists that it 
was possible to find anywhere. Certainly the employer in sending a sack 
of flour or a half ton of coal to the worker with five or six children in 
cases of sickness was considered humane in the eyes of the public, but if 
that worker had obtained what we consider a living wage he would have 
had sufficient to provide for his family in case of sickness. That class of 
employer always fought against the principle of collective bargaining, and 
let me assure you that he was a difficult problem and only consented reluc- 
tantly to recognize collective bargaining when the law said he had to do so. 
So it is that because of such refusal and because of the organization of 
employers into groups to defeat the principle of collective bargaining, we 
have had so much suffering, so much loss of life and property, and so 
much misery in the homes of the workers, misery and suffering that has 
never been fully understood by the masses of those that do not understand 
because they have never had to suffer. 

The principles of collective bargaining are as sound and as necessary 
as anything within our nation for the continued progress of this country 
of ours. Conciliation, a better understanding, is the foundation stone of 
collective bargaining. I repeat that even though employers and the repre- 
sentatives of the workers disagree, in sitting around the table both sides 
get a better understanding of the positions occupied by the opposite side; 
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di- | and after all, most of the misery in the world, especially amongst the 
by | workers and their employers, is caused because many of us do not under- 
se, | stand the others and there are some who refuse to understand. 
ult | Leo XIII, that great Churchman, that worthy representative of Christ, 
of | the great statesman, and his worthy successor, Pius XI, have advocated 
.is | the principles of collective bargaining and justice for the masses of the 
of people and have so clearly set forth, especially to Catholic employers, the 
as necessity for putting into practice the principle, not of charity, but of 
nat justice, that perhaps they have not been equalled in public life by any 
0. other human individuals. But in addition to their expressions and ency- 
te- clicals we must have the Catholic clergy throughout our country follow 
er, more positively in the teachings contained in the messages of those two 
ity notable Churchmen. It is not enough for the Catholic clergy here and 
ars there to read the encyclicals of Leo XIII once in awhile. The campaign is 
est on to hold the workers within the Church and unless that campaign, that 
hat crusade, is carried on intensively and fervently and unselfishly as based 
ree on the expressions of those two great men, I am somewhat fearful of the 
1en future. The workers of today in our country are the backbone of the 
[en Church, of all Churches, and are the very foundation of our present civili- 
ion zation. If they can elect to Congress those whom they believe to be their 
ved friends, they can do other things that may be quite helpful to all the 
ose people. There is no use in locking the stable after the horse is stolen, as 
not we have seen in other countries. The time is now, before it is too late, for 
his every representative of our Church, to become a crusader in the interest 
ion of humanity, and especially in the interests of the Church, and advocate 
hat the principle of collective bargaining which will not only be a help to 
ing Labor and capital but will bring beneficial results to our government and 
vho to the nation as a whole. 
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639 South Ashland Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
November 13, 1937. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, General President, 
Int’! Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs, 222 East Michigan 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Dear Mr. President: 


After leaving Denver I arrived in 
Hollywood in time to attend the big 
mass meeting held in the Hollywood 
Legion Auditorium and must say it 
was a huge success. Those attending 
were very enthusiastic and attentive 
to all the speakers. Joe Tuohy made 
a wonderful chairman and Dave Beck 
told those in attendance what our In- 
ternational Union had in progress for 
their benefit. The sessions at the 
Roosevelt-Hollywood Hotel were in- 
teresting, local officers from many 
states voicing their views. The ban- 
quet at the finish of the conference 
was the most orderly I have ever at- 
tended. The Mayor of Los Angeles. as 
well as many other public officials and 
business men, were there. The Mayor, 
I understand, was much surprised at 
the good behavior of all present. You 
asking me to attend the mass meeting, 
I feel I should write you briefly some 
of the doings at the conference. I 
might add that the conference ap- 
peared to me to be a revelation in or- 
ganization and it gave me an inspira- 
tion that the same idea could be 
worked out in the middle western 
states, selecting some small city as 
the meeting place. I feel sure a great 
many new members and new locals 
could be added to our list, which I 
hope some day may be the tops in 
membership in the A. F. of L. Many 
of the representatives I talked to were 
elated over the conference and were 
going home determined to put their 
house in order. Should a situation 
meet with your approval you can rely 
on me to do my part. Some advice 
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could be had from your organizers 
who are in the field. I have not talked 
to Les Goudie since I came back. Last 
Monday while driving home I was 
taken with terrible pains above my 
eyes, which later developed into a 
fever and have not been downstairs 
since, though Monday will see me back 
on the job again. Mrs. Wilson joins 
me in sending our very best wishes to 
Mrs. Tobin and yourself. 
Very respectfully yours, 

(Signed) GEORGE WILSON, 
President, Ice Men’s Union, 

Chicago, Ill. 





New Aviation Records 


Both the transport and manufac- 
turing divisions of the aviation indus- 
try have been setting new records this 
year. Passenger traffic set new peaks 
for three consecutive months this 
summer, and scattered reports for 
September indicate that even that 
month held well above last year. Air- 
craft manufacturing plants are al- 
most certain to pass the $100,000,000 
sales mark this year. Their first eight 
months’ deliveries, it is reported, ex- 
ceeded $71,700,000, a gain of 70 per 
cent over the same months last year. 





Trees 


How many trees are 460,000,000? 
A good many—a forest such as no 
man has seen. Yet the CCC planted 
460,000,000 young trees and seedlings 
in 1936, as Robert Fechner, director, 
reports. Thus the former union leader 
heads a great peacetime army, which 
is beginning to undo the mischief of 
drought, floods and soil erosion, ini- 
tiated by lumber barons two genera- 
tions ago. Thus, too, the conservatory 
and creative character of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps is again re-em- 
phasized. 
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HE result of the elections on November 2 prove conclusively that the 
working men and women of the nation, the masses of the common 
people, control the elections and return their friends to office. 
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ABOR should be united. We are doing our share to bring about one 

union of the organized workers. Unless Labor joins hands together 

and appears before legislative committees in one solid front, with one 

voice, they will find themselves chained by amendments to present legis- 
lation and by the passage of new, dangerous legislation. 
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HE cause of the division amongst the masses of Labor is based exclu- 

sively on the fact that certain men believe their own personal ambi- 
tions and opinions should come first. It is true that those men have 
rendered valuable service to their people, but like Bismarck, Kaiser Wil- 
helm, Napoleon and other world leaders, they can very easily destroy the 
good they have done by becoming too self-important or by imposing at 
any price upon the workers their own individual opinions and decisioris. 
There is no greater hero in the eyes of the workers than the man who has 
courage enough to give way or to make allowance for the opinions of 
others, especially those that disagree with him and when he knows in his 
heart their disagreement is sincere and honest. 

















Official Magazine of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 








Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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